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Canada’s Language Controversy 


To Our BELovep Son Louis NAZAIRE BEGIN, CARDINAL 
PRIEST OF THE Hoty Roman CuurcH, ARCHBISHOP 
OF QUEBEC AND TO THE OTHER ARCHBISHOPS AND 
3ISHOPS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


POPE BENEDICT XV 


Our Beloved Son and Venerable Brethren, Greeting and 
Apostolic Blessing: 


HEN divisions that endanger the mutual bonds 
of peace and concord arise within the Church, 
the office Divinely committed to Our care of feeding 
the Lord’s flock strongly urges Us to make every effort 
in Our power to bring them to an end. What is there 
indeed more harmful to Catholic interests, or more 
opposed to the Divine precepts and to the principles of 
the Church than that the Faithful should be divided up 
into factions? For “every kingdom divided against 
itself, shall be made desolate”: and whenever Christians 
cease to be “of one heart and of one soul,” they grad- 
ually wander away from that charity which is not only 
“the bond of perfection,” but is also the first and fore- 
most enactment of the Christian law, since the Saviour 
of mankind bequeathed it to His disciples at His last 
will and testament, and proclaimed it to be henceforth 
the sign and proof of the true Faith: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you have love 
one for another.” 
Then again such dissensions, besides being totally in 
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opposition to the spirit of Christ the Lord, produce 
also the baneful result of deterring more and more from 
the Catholic Faith those who are beyond the fold, just 
as on the other hand fraternal concord and charity 
amongst Catholics have always been a great inducement 
to those outside the pale to enter the Catholic com- 
munion. 

For this reason, Venerable Brethren, the contentions 
which for some years past have been enkindled amidst 
Canadian Catholics, otherwise so renowned for their 
faith and piety, are to Us a cause of intense anxiety: 
and that those divisions have daily grown more bitter 
and have now been made public, We know from many 
and from the best sources, and We have tearnt also 
from your own reports. 

The cause of disagreement is fully manifest. There 
are Canadian Catholics of French origin and language 
and there are those, who, though not all of one race, 
make use of the English tongue, and this constitutes 
for them a ground of contention and of strife. 

French Canadians assert that all proceeds satisfac- 
torily in their province of Quebec: but they complain 
that in Ontario and in other parts of the Dominion, 
where there are a considerable number of inhabitants 
of their race, and where English is the language of the 
province, there is not sufficient regard for the French 
tongue, either in the sacred ministrations or in the Cath- 
olic separate schools. They wish therefore that priests 
should be appointed to the churches in due proportion 
to the number of Catholics of both languages, in such 
wise that in places where the French Canadians form 
a majority, a priest of their language and race should 
be selected, and that in parishes where they are in a 
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certain number, French should be used in preaching and 
in the exercise of other sacred offices in the same way 
as English, and finally they desire that in separate 
schools the children should be more fully and suitably 
taught the French language after their own manner. 
On the other hand it is put forward that in Ontario, 
and in the other English-speaking provinces, Catholics 
are in a minority compared to non-Catholics, though in 
some places French Canadians are more numerous than 
Catholics of the other speech, that in the appointment of 
priests those who may and should eventually be con- 
verted to the true Faith must be taken into account, 
that due consideration should be given to the language 
which is proper to the province and to other circum- 
stances of place and of persons, and that the question 
cannot be settled on the sole basis of a majority of 
Catholics of one or other race. It is added that too 
often French Canadian priests are deficient in the 
knowledge of English, or speak it imperfectly, or neglect 
it out of preference for their own tongue, and thus 
their ministry is of little efficacy or unequal to local 
exigencies. Then as regards separate schools, it is 
pointed out that if French were taught in the manner 
claimed by the French Canadians, it would be greatly 
detrimental to the proper teaching of English, which is 
the language of the province, and prejudicial to the 
parents, who would be obliged, either to provide at their 
own expense that which is wanting in order that their 
children should be thoroughly and completely instructed 
in the English language, or else to abandon Catholic 
schools and send their sons to the public or neutral 
schools, which would be totally wrong. Finally it is 
contended that this system of education may provoke 
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the ill will of the State authorities against the separate 
schools on the ground that they prove inadequate to the 
needs of the public welfare, and thus endanger the bene- 
fit of the law authorizing Catholics to have their own 
separate schools, which it is in the greatest interest of 
religion to safeguard and to maintain. And would that 
all these points were the subject of calm and peaceful 
debates. In fact, as if the nation or religion itself were 
at stake, these matters are so bitterly discussed in the 
daily and weekly press, in books and pamphlets, in pri- 
vate conversations and at public meetings, that men’s 
minds get more and more passionately inflamed, and the 
conflict between the two contending parties daily be- 
comes more hopelessly irremediable. 

It is with a view to furnishing a fitting remedy to so 
grievous an evil that We desire to open Our mind to 
you, Venerable Brethren, whom We know to be ever in 
close union with Us. Rest assured then, that there is 
nothing you could do more pleasing to Us than that you 
should make every utmost effort, in peace and charity, 
to restore agreement and concord amongst the Faithful 
committed to your pasioral care. To use the words of 
Paul the Apostle: “I beseech you, Brethren, by the name 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all speak the same 
thing and that there be no schisms among you: but that 
you be perfect in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment . . . supporting one another in charity to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” For 
we are the children of the same Father, we sit at the 
same table, we share the same Sacraments and are 
called to the same happiness: “baptized into one body 
‘ and in one spirit we have all been made to 
drink.” “As many of you as have been baptized in 
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Christ, have put on Christ”: . . . where there is 
neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all.” 

If by reason of family or of race there is a disagree- 
ment amongst the Faithful and “the vessels of the 
flesh are straitened” then in accordance with the exhor- 
tation of St. Augustine “the bounds of charity should 
be enlarged.” When all cannot be amicably settled, nor 
solely by the law of charity, there are judges in the 
Church, placed there by the Holy Ghost, to whose de- 
cisions the Faithful must submit if they want to belong 
to Christ and not to be considered “as heathens and 
publicans.” Hence, in the contentions that divide Can- 
adian Catholics regarding the rights and usage of the 
two languages in their churches and in their Catholic 
schools, judgment rests with the Bishops, and especially 
with the Bishops of the dioceses where dissensions are 
particularly acute. 

We therefore exhort them to meet together, to weigh 
carefully and consider a matter of such importance, and, 
with a sole view to the cause of Christ and to the sal- 
vation of souls, let them lay down and decide that which 
they hold to be just and expedient. If for any reason 
the question cannot be settled and finished by their rul- 
ing, let them bring it before the Holy See, where the 
issue will be finally decided in accordance with the laws 
of justice and charity, in order that the Faithful may 
in future preserve peace and mutual good will, as is 
befitting saints. P 

Meanwhile it is necessary that the daily and weekly 
papers which claim the honor of being called Catholic 
should not fan the flames of discord amongst the Faith- 
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ful, nor forestall the judgment of the Church: and if 
those who write in them remain patiently and reservedly 
silent, or even further strive to calm excited feelings, 
they will surely accomplish a task well worthy of their 
profession. The Faithful too should avoid discussing 
this matter in popular gatherings, in public speeches or 
in Catholic meetings properly so called, for it is all but 
impossible that speakers should not be carried away by 
party spirit or abstain from adding fuel to the fire al- 
ready a blaze. 

Now these injunctions which We give in Our fatherly 
affection to all, are laid down in the first place for the 
clergy. As priests should be “the pattern of the flock 
from the heart,” it is indeed quite unseemly that they 
should allow themselves to be wrought up by this storm 
of rivalry and enmity. We therefore lovingly urge them 
to set an example to others of moderation and gentle- 
ness, of reverence towards the Bishops, of obedience 
finally, especially in matters of justice and of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and regarding which it is the Church’s 
own right to decide. No doubt it would be greatly 
conducive to the spiritual welfare and concord of Cath- 
olics of both tongues, if all their priests were to know 
both languages well. Hence, We have heard with not- 
able pleasure that the teaching of French and English 
to clerics has been introduced in some seminaries, and 
We would suggest this as an example to others. In the 
meanwhile We urge all priests engaged in the sacred 
ministry to become thoroughly conversant in the knowl- 
edge and use of the two languages, and, discarding all 
motives of rivalry, to adopt one or other according to 
the requirements of the Faithful. 
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But as the bitterest controversy is that concerning 
Catholic ‘schools in Ontario, it seems fitting that We 
should mention some special points in that connection. 

Nobody can deny that the civil Government of On- 
tario has the right to exact that children should learn 
English in the schools: and likewise that the Catholics 
of Ontario legitimately require that it should be perfectly 
taught, in order that their sons should be placed on the 
same level in this respect with non-Catholic children 
who frequent the neutral schools, and that they should 
not be eventually less fitted for the higher schools or 
be disqualified for civil employments. Nor on the other 
hand is there any reason to contest the right of French 
Canadians, living in the province, to claim, in a suitable 
way however, that French should be taught in schools 
attended by a certain number of their children: nor are 
they indeed to be blamed for upholding what is so dear 
to them. 

Nevertheless, let the Catholics of the Dominion re- 
member that the one thing of supreme importance above 
all others is to have Catholic schools and not to imperil 
their existence, in order that their children, whilst re- 
ceiving a literary education, should be taught to pre- 
serve the Catholic Faith, to profess openly the doctrine 
of Christ and to live in the exact observance of the 
Christian law. Love for our children, the good of 
religion and the very cause of Christ demand as much. 

How these two requirements are to be met, namely a 
thorough knowledge of English and an equitable teach- 
ing of French for French Canadian children, it is ob- 
vious that in the case of schools subject to the public 
administration, the matter cannot be dealt with inde- 
pendently of the Government. But this does not pre- 
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vent the Bishops in their earnest care for the salvation 
of souls, from exerting their utmost activity to make 
counsels of moderation prevail and with a view to ob- 
taining that what is fair and just should be granted on 
both sides. 

In conclusion, Venerable Brethren, We re'y so con- 
fidently upon your faith and zeal, and We know so well 
and how mindful you are of your duty and of the ac- 
count to be rendered before the judgment seat of God, 
that We hold beyond doubt that you will leave nothing 
undone to put an end to the existing evils and to bring 
about the return of peace. Let all your thoughts and 
care be centered therefore on the aim that “all may be 
one and that they may be made perfect in one,” as Our 
Divine Master taught and prayed immediately before 
going forth to die upon the Cross. Let the words of 
St. Paul the Apostle re-echo in the hearts of the Faith- 
ful under your charge: “One body and one spirit: as 
you are called in one hope of your calling. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, 
and through all, and in us all.” In their mutual amity 
iet the Faithful be “kind one to another, merciful, for- 
giving one another, even as God hath forgiven you in 
Christ.” 

Meanwhile, as a pledge of heavenly graces and of 
Our paternal love, We cordially bestow upon you, Our 
Beloved Son, upon you Venerable Brethren, and upon 
the clergy and people of your respective flocks the apos- 
tolic blessing. 

Given in Rome, near St. Peter’s, on the 8th day of 
the month of September, 1916, the third of Our Pon- 
tificate. 

Benepictus PP. XV. 
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Education and Character 
Joun J. Forp, S.J. 


HE supreme end of all education is the formation of 
character. Any kind of training or instruction that 
does not make for this only helps to turn out dangerous 
members of society. Character is the man, and perfect 
character is the perfect man. Lack of character in a 
man otherwise gifted renders him all the more harmful. 
An honest man who cannot read or write is more worthy 
of esteem, more useful to society than a thousand learned 
men without a conscience. Just as a man, because he is 
a man, must be educated, so the idea of education cannot 
be conceived unless it takes in the formation of character 
as its prime object. 

This is clear from the very notion of character. For 
what is character but an habitual disposition, a uniform 
manner of thinking and acting, personally peculiar to the 
possessor of it, and by him freely acquired, independent 
of the will of others and dependent on the uprightness of 
his own will always conformed to the moral law. So that 
when we know a person of character, we can forecast 
with moral certainty how he will act when his virtue is 
put to the test. 

Character embraces above all else two things: firmness 
of intellect, so as to have always before one’s eyes the end 
of life as the rule and measure of all one’s actions, in- 
ternal and external; and firmness of will, so as to sub- 
ordinate everything to that end as an absolute duty to be 
fulfilled at all costs, to be preferred infallibly to all gain 
and pleasure, and honor, even to life itself. A man of 
unstable intellect and weak will cannot, naturally speak- 
ing, be a man of character. But the double firmness of 
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intellect and will can lead man to that spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and self-denial, which is the perfection of character, 
and which in the supernatural order produces the heroism 
of sanctity, and in the natural, the heroism of natural 
virtue. Character, in this, the truest sense of the word, 
is the result of the perfect development of our natural 
and supernatural |jfe. 

In our natural life the prime principle is the soul which 
is dowered with the faculties of intellect and will. The 
intellect, lit up by the light of God’s own countenance, 
goes out to the true, and the will, which follows in the 
footsteps of the intellect, to the good. In this tendency 
to the true and the good, however, we have but the 
seminal principles of character. Aided by the inner and 
the outer senses of the body, as well as by repeated acts 
of the intellectual and moral virtues, the intellect and the 
will pass from this rudimentary state, first to the posses- 
sion, then to the full possession of the intellectual and 
moral virtues, and the outcome is character in the natural 
order. 

In our supernatural life the prime principle is sancti- 
fying grace; the quasi faculties, faith, hope and charity, 
elevate and perfect the intellect and the will. But as in 
our natural life the seminal principles of formed char- 
acter call for the aid of the intellectual and moral virtues, 
so in our supernatural life the theological virtues call for 
the aid of the infused moral virtues, prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance. To bring these virtues, theolo- 
gical and moral, to perfection, however, we still need the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit, together with his gifts, which 
are but so many habits or instincts that render us pliant 
to his motion, actual grace. With the help of this Divine 
motion and these gifts, we come to produce with ease 
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and pleasure acts of the infused virtues. These acts are 
called the fruits of the Holy Ghost, and when altogether 
perfect, the Beatitudes. And the outcome of it all is 
character in the supernatural order. 

Now since the will depends upon the practical principle 
that informs the mind and determines the dictate of rea- 
son, or, in other words, upon the conscience, it is clear 
that character cannot be said to be formed till the will, by 
dint of long and laborious exercise, becomes habitually 
subject to the sway of certain principles or maxims, which 
act as so many practical standards in one’s life. When 
these maxims conspire into one harmonious whole de- 
pending on a supreme and absolute principle, the un- 
shaken unity of the moral norm produces the perfection 


of character in the virtuous uniformity of one’s entire 


life and activity. Let me illustrate. 

If a child, whenever tempted to break the moral law, 
sees presented to its mind the maxim that obliges it to 
respect that law, as v. g., “Do not to others what you 
would not have them do to you,” “Idleness is the root of 
all evil,” “Honor thy father and thy mother,” “Lying is 
hateful,” etc., it will certainly have a motive to conquer 
its evil inclination and force itself to perform an act of 
the contrary virtue. But if to the practical dictate of these 
and other like maxims is added, as a supreme principle 
that justifies and sanctions all of them, the firm persua- 
sion of an almighty and retributive justice, then the 
voice of conscience, which tells the child “God sees you,” 
“God wills it,” “God will judge you,” strengthens the 
other subordinate maxims with a hidden irresistible force 
that, with the aid of grace renders even heroism rela- 
tively easy. 

And when such a system or moral norm applied to edu- 
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cation as a practical method of pedagogy governs his 
whole conduct, the pupil goes on, always acquiring more 
and more perfectly the virtuous habit of subjecting him- 
self to the various dictates of the moral law by means of 
a universal principle, which exercises its efficiency upon 
the whole man, inner and outer, in all the conditions and 
circumstances of his life. In other words, he goes on, 
always strengthening his moral character. Suppose that 
when his course of education is finished he perseveres in 
this way, you will have in him the man of character, the 
perfect man, the ideal man, the man that does good and 
avoids evil by a sort of infallible moral instinct. 

From this general notion of character, in which the 
necessity of a supreme and universal principle to inform 
our actions was exemplified by belief in the retributive 
justice of God, it is evident the formation of character 
should be the chief aim of education, and that to it all 
else should be subordinated. The firm belief in the 
retributive justice of God as a universal principle to in- 
form our actions was given only as an example. A 
higher principle or motive would be the hope of enjoying 
God’s own bliss, and a higher still the love of God for 
God’s own sake. 

Character renders a man habitually and constantly dis- 
posed to live and act on all occasions, and in spite of all 
obstacles, according to the practical dictates of the moral 
law. What can be more important than this? Character 
is not acquired except by the long exercise of individual 
liberty, moved to rectitude of action independently of and 
against the imposition of the will of others. How, then, 
can we conceive any education as true that does not move, 
help, teach, train a pupil to form within himself this dis- 
position, to keep his soul in this state in order to attain 
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so sovereign an object. Character cannot be formed ex- 
cept by rendering the will constantly subject to the sway 
of practical principles or maxims furnished by the intel- 
lect as effective motives and rules of right conduct. The 
educator, therefore, should bestow all pains on teaching 
these maxims to his pupils, on impressing them deeply on 
their minds and making the application of them familiar, 
subordinating to this duty all else in the line of teaching. 
Character draws its temper, its unity, its constancy and 
perfection from the unity of one supreme principle, which 
gathers into an harmonious whole and strengthens the 
various dictates, precepts and requirements of the moral 
law. Hence, to the practical understanding, to the appre- 
ciation and observance of this fundamental norm of our 
actions, as to the sovereign goal, must be directed the 
work of education and the art of the educator. 

So certain is it that the formation of character should 
always be made the supreme and universal end of educa- 
tion, that all moralists and pedagogists of whatever 
philosophical school agree hereon, not excepting the ma- 
terialists, the positivists, the evolutionists and the deter- 
minists; though not without an open contradiction of 
their system. For denying as they do the liberty and 
spirituality of the human soul, the essential difference 
between man and the brute, the imputability of human 
actions and every absolute principle as a guiding norm of 
life, which for them is but a relative sum of phenomena, 
they should logically reduce education to a simple bring- 
ing up for the organic and biological development of man 
without any notion of the rational and moral order. 
“Take away every ideal directive principle,’ says Villa 
in his modern idealism, “and confound the concept of 
duty with that of being, and the science of ethics will no 
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longer have any reason for existence.” They admit, 
therefore, though inconsistently, not only practical peda- 
gogy or the art of education, but likewise theoretical peda- 
gogy or the science of education founded on the idea of 
man’s dignity and personality, and to both the science 
and the art they assign, as the chief object, the formation 
of character, as they understand it. 

Herbert Spencer, the most authoritative moralist of 
positivism, laments the lack of right and sure standards 
dictated by an intimate rational conviction both in modern 
education and in modern educators. He observes that to 
reform home training and drive away the confusion that 
reigns in opinion and in the practical management of the 
family, we should have a typical idea to which moral 
training should be conformed. He adds that the absolute 
and abstract principles of human rectitude and perfection 
should in their practical application be adapted to the 
present state of human nature; but that an ideal of do- 
mestic discipline to stand out like a pharos and point the 
right way is absolutely necessary if we would not be lost 
in an idealism destructive of society. Consequently, he 
affirms that the root of moral activity, the center of our 
active life, is the will, as being that which confers on man 
the free dominion of himself, the safe foundation of a 
frank and independent character. 

In thus insisting on the necessity of a typical ideal or 
supreme principle and secure standards by which the in- 
dividual is formed to the free dominion of himself inde- 
pendently of others, Spencer teaches precisely that the 
formation of character is the true scope of education. 
And the pedagogical doctrine of Spencer is the more 
noteworthy, as the fixing of an absolute ideal as a prac- 
tical norm of all human actions is a matter of meta- 
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physics, and therefore contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of positivism. The free dominion of oneself, in 
which education should end, presupposes consciousness 
of our personality and individual free will, and it is in 
keeping therefore with our psychology, but in open con- 
tradiction to the psychology of the positivists. Thus the 
evidence of the thing forces itself upon all, even those 
who have to contradict indirectly their own system. At 
present there is perhaps no subject more frequently dis- 
cussed in pedagogical circles than the formation of char- 
acter. 

It is impossible, in fact, to consider seriously the prob- 
lem of education and not find its solution in the formation 
of moral character. Nor can this formation be had with- 
out the intellectual unity of precepts or-dictates dependent 
on a supreme principle, without stability of will habitu- 
ally obedient to such maxims, and full dominion over 
one’s acts. To possess character in the completest sense 
of the word, is to possess that property of the will that 
makes a man uniformly faithful to fixed right practical 
principles, which he puts before himself with the aid of 
his intellect enlightened by the light of reason and true 
faith. Any system of education that is not directed to 
the formation of character, to teaching and training man 
to perfect himself by the habit of discipline and the per- 
sonal mastery of himself, is a false system of education, 
for it leads a man to lower himself, to become a slave 
or a hypocrite, an impudent scoffer, or a ferocious de- 
stroyer. 

That Catholic education is the best means of forming 
character in the highest sense of the word, no one who 
has had experience can doubt. The little catechism alone, 
thoroughly learned and lived, is enough to make a saint 
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and a martyr. In the first years of the Church, the 
martyrs, so numerous and heroic, formed their character 
on the lessons taught them by the catechists of those 
days. 

The missionaries who went among uncivilized peoples 
with their zeal and their catechism, so fired the souls of 
those whom they were evangelizing that, among tribes 
numbering thousands and tens of thousands, and more, 
days and weeks and months passed in a fervor so great 
and a conscientiousness so delicate, that not one grievous 
sin was committed. It was simply a reproduction of 
those early years of the Church when the first converts 
were one soul and one mind, and loved God and one an- 
other. And this high character was, after God’s grace, 
the result of learning and living the catechism. 

Jouffroy, one of the representatives of infidel phil- 
osophy, could not but admire the catechism. These are 
the words he made use of when addressing a numerous 
audience of the Sorbonne on the resumé of Catholic doc- 
trine contained in the catechism: “There is a little book 
which children are taught and about which they are ques- 
tioned in church and school; read this little book, which 
is the catechism, and you will find therein the solution of 
all the questions that I have treated, of all, without ex- 
ception. Ask the Christian whence comes the human 
race, he knows; whither it goes, he knows; how it goes, 
he knows. Ask this little child why it is here below, what 
will happen to it after death, he will give you a truly 
sublime answer which he does not fully understand, but 
which is none the less admirable. Ask him how the 
world has been created and for what purpose; why God 
has placed animals and plants thereon; how the earth 
has been peopled, whether by one family or by many; 
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why people speak in divers tongues, why they suffer, why 
they struggle and how will all this end—he knows the 
answer. The origin of the world, the origin of species, 
questions of race, man’s destiny in this life and in the 
next, man’s relations to God, man’s duty to his fellow- 
men, man’s rights over creation—he is ignorant of none 
of these things, and when he grows older he will not 
hesitate about natural law, or political law, or interna- 
~ tional law, for all that flows with clearness and of itself 
from Christianity. That is what I call a grand religion; 
I recognize it by this sign that it does not leave un- 
answered any of the questions that interest humanity.” 

But we teach more than the catechism, which, in itself, 
however, is a summary of God’s truths and laws: and we 
do more than merely impart information, which is only 
one element of education, and one means of forming 
character. In our curriculum no branch of human or Di- 
vine learning is overlooked, while we lay even greater 
stress on the second element of education, and the chief 
means of forming character—training. “True education 
is a process of guiding a human being from a state of 
imperfection to a state of perfection. It is the develop- 
ment of man according to the highest attainable stand- 
ards, the discipline of the soul and body into the best that 
can be had.” And so we aim at training or developing 
the whole man—the body and the senses, the soul and all 
its powers, natural and supernatural. 

Modern educators who hold as the foundation of their 
pedagogy, “that soul and body are not two distinct 
things, but merely two aspects, sides or phases of one and 
the same thing ; that mind is nothing but matter delicately 
organized, that thought and volition are functions of the 
brain, and so when the brain dies we wholly die,” leave 
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out of their program a great deal of knowledge useful 
for this world and the next; and they aim at perfecting 
the body only, for, according to them, the body does not 
really differ from the mind. In their own language, 
“they educate for earth.” 

But we train the body and the soul, we educate for 
earth and for heaven, for time and for eternity; for we 
aim at turning out men and women who will be perfect 
citizens physically, mentally and morally, and live as 
other Christs—Catholic in life, Christian at death, and 
Christ-like with God in heaven. 


The Church’s Charities 


CARDINAL FARLEY 


T has been to me, for forty years, a source of the 
greatest joy and consolation, on each recurring feast 
of the Holy Innocents, to find myself among these little 
children, born but yesterday, one might say. To witness 
what we have seen and heard today brings naturally to 
mind the vision of the Christ-Child as well as the words 
of the Prophet: “A little child shall lead them.” The 
leadership of the Babe of Bethlehem is the inspiration 
and the strength of our Catholic activities, religious, edu- 
cational, social and charitable. Some there are who either 
know not, or like not, the spiritual supremacy of the 
Infant Saviour who has made Christmas possible and 
moves millions of souls to breathe peace, to love mercy 
and to practise charity. Religion without charity can be 
no more real religion than charity without religion can be 
genuine charity. 


In view of recent happenings in the world of charity, 
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I think. it opportune to say to you that New York should 
not forget what the various religious denominations have 
done, these many years back, in the way of charity and 
mercy. Organized bodies of modern and scientific phil- 
anthropy might well profit by a sympathetic study of 
the long and splendid service rendered by others in the 
field of charity, a field not discovered yesterday, but 
nineteen hundred years ago, when Christ the Lord was 
made manifest in Bethlehem town to shepherds and kings 
as the Saviour of mankind. 

Let us take this very foundling asylum. Nothing will 
help better to understand the Christlike spirit of charity 
that animated the inception of the foundling asylum than 
to remember that between the years 1860 and 1869 New 
York City was confronted with the problem of infanti- 
cide. Infants were found abandoned in the streets, in 
hallways, in coal-bins and ash-barrels. The public press 
of that time was calling attention to the awful evil then 
so prevalent. 

Three Sisters of Charity, Sister Irene, Sister Teresa 
Vincent and Sister Francis Liguori, determined to open 
an infant home, in 1869, to meet this situation. Without 
a dollar, they opened a house on East Twelfth Street, 
and trusted in Providence to meet the expenses, Their 
own first meager meal was taken from a newspaper 
spread upon the floor of the house. 

During the year 1870 they took charge of 1,400 infants 
in the house on Twelfth Street, and had collected from 
charitably disposed persons, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
some $50,000 for the work. 

So successful were the Sisters that men like Congress- 
man “Sunset” Cox and Peter Cooper immediately inter- 
ested themselves in the Sisters’ work, appreciating, as 
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they did, their successful handling of a very shocking 
problem. It was through the efforts of these public- 
spirited citizens and statesmen that the city and State 
officials were only too glad to use this splendid agency of 
Catholic charity to take care of these poor, abandoned 
babes. The city of New York asked assistance for the 
work from the legislature, which appropriated $100,000 
for the purpose, provided a like amount was raised by 
private subscription. The Catholic parishes of New 
York promptly contributed $73,000, and the balance of 
the $100,000 was realized by individual donations before 
the end of 1870. Since 1869, 66,000 infants have passed 
through the hands of the Sisters. They have had a 
system of following up for many years the children they 
have placed out in permanent homes, and they have done 
this work in the case of girls up to eighteen years of age, 
and in the case of boys up to twenty-one years. These 
former foundlings are now in homes in nearly every 
State of the Union, and are good citizens of the Re- 
public; many of them very prominent, one a Governor, 
not a few representatives in Congress, while others have 
made their mark in the various professions and in busi- 
ness. 

A false impression as to infant mortality in the found- 
ling asylum has been created by a report from certain 
quarters; and it would be well to have this impression - 
removed here and now. Misleading figures have found 
the light and might lead the public to believe that the 
death rate is about 50 per cent. The fact of the matter 
is that, for the year 1916, the official figure is 16.1 per 
cent, an extremely low rate when one considers the phy- 
sical condition in which these infants are received at the 
asylum on the day of their admission. Eighty-five per 
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cent of the children received were found on examination 
to be below normal. 

Computation based upon careful statistics covering a 
number of years shows that a child born out of lawful 
wedlock, independent entirely of whether in an institu- 
tion or outside, has less than one half the prospect of 
reaching the end of its first year of life enjoyed by the 
child born in lawful wedlock. It is, to put it mildly, a 
wrong method of comparison to compare the legitimate 
child born in lawful wedlock, expected, longed for, loved 
with the tenderest affection; with the poor abandoned 
waif, forlorn, pinched and wan, whose mother perhaps 
feared to bring it into the world. The mental anguish 
such a mother suffers, often, the physical deprivation she 
is forced to undergo, has an unquestioned ill-effect upon 
the life of the unborn child and decreases its chances of 
reaching the end of its first year of life. The wonder is 
that the mortality among foundlings is not higher than 
the figures indicate. 

The Catholic Church has been in the field of charity 
for centuries. Her service to civilization and humanity 
has been glorious in the past, and will be even more glori- 
ous in the future. No human power will stay the Church 
in her mission of beneficence to mankind, even if her 
portion today, as in times gone by, be one of studied mis- 
representation and vile slander. 

May God continue to bless and strengthen the Sisters 
of Charity, and all like them, who have spent and are 
spending themselves in the service of the poor, the 
afflicted, and the outcast of humanity, from no motive of 
worldly gain or personal ambition, but that every man, 
woman and child born or conditioned in misery, mis- 
fortune or shame, might come to know the love of Christ 
the Lord, their Creator and their Redeemer. 
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Christ in the School 


Pau L. Brake ty, S.J. 


N the cornerstone of many a parochial school is 
sculptured the phrase, Christo Redemptori, “For 
Christ Our Saviour.” Rightly is Christ chosen as the 
cornerstone of every undertaking, and in the Latin brev- 
ity two words suffice to enshrine the whole purpose of 
the Catholic school. As was foretold by the Master, we 
Catholics, poor for the most part in the goods of this 
world, and held of little account by the great ones of the 
earth, often find ourselves strangely at variance with the 
ebb and flow of life about us. To those who can look 
beneath the surface of current history, never perhaps, in 
the ages of Christianity, was the variance more sharply 
marked. 

Catholics believe fully and firmly that some nineteen 
centuries ago, the eternal God, to save mankind from 
sin, came down from heaven, and appeared amongst us 
as the Babe of Bethlehem, born of the Virgin Mary. 
We read in the Sacred Scriptures, which without igno- 
rant and supercilious cavil we accept as God’s own word, 
that during His years among us, He taught us what 
we must do and believe, if we would cooperate with Him 
in the salvation of our souls. He did not content Him- 
self, as the Gospels reveal, with teaching His followers 
to avoid evil and do good, That much the pagans, en- 
lightened by the natural law, had done. Nor did He stop 
when He had given them certain special means, instituted 
by Himself, to help them to keep the law of God. Often 
during the course of His work, He insisted upon the ac- 
ceptance by all of a body of truths, which, He said, they 
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must believe. Furthermore, He sent a group of men to 
preach what He had taught them to believe and to do; 
and He authorized them, although He was goodness and 
gentleness itself, to say in His Name, that all who refused 
to believe, would be damned forever. 

Speaking as moralists, we consider education without 
God the pet invention of Julian the Apostate, and the 
chief delight of the Prince of Darkness. As scientists, 
we fail to rate as the triumph of educational skill, a sys- 
tem which tries to read history, let us say, while simply 
ignoring the claims of Jesus Christ. “It does not mat- 
ter,” the moralists-without-religion tell us, “whether or 
not Jesus Christ is God. We can still admire the nobility 
of His character.” To do this, requires, it would seem, 
certain brain-convolutions not common among Cath- 
olics. And there is a world of guile in that “still.” If 
Jesus Christ is God, it is blasphemy to say, particularly 
to impressionable children, that it makes no difference 
whether or not we accept His claims. If He is not God, 
He is either a fanatic, or the truth is not in Him. The 
spiritual value to the child, of a person of this type, is 
not apparent. We may pity fanatics, but we do not ad- 
mire them; and it does not seem safe to ask the child to 
pattern his life after the model shown by one whose chief 
claim to men’s remembrance is a skilful mendacity that 
for centuries has led astray the major part of the civi- 
lized world. 

Accepting without reserve the claims of Jesus Christ, 
we gladly apply them in every department of life. We 
realize with a great sense of gratitude that ours is a pre- 
cious heritage, to be transmitted undiminished to our 
children. Therefore is Jesus Christ the very soul of all 
our work in education. His Cross is on our school build- 
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ings, His Name is written upon their cornerstones; but 
our chief and dearest care is to engrave it on the heart of 
every Catholic child. We are not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel. In the Catholic school, the Incarnation is made a 
reality. Christ is pictured as the living God, the eternal 
lover of every human soul, and it is along the road of 
tender, intimate, personal love of Jesus Christ, that the 
soul of the child is led to God. Remembering, therefore, 
the words of Christ who welcomed the little ones, when, 
in mistaken zeal, the Apostles would have stayed them, 
we would put Christ into the heart of the innocent child 
at the earliest possible moment. Hence we deem it neces- 
sary to dedicate our schools, as well as our homes, to 
Christ. 

We do not fear the old cry that our schools stifle in 
the children that proper love of their fellows and of their 
country, indispensable to good citizenship. It has never 
been raised by any man who has read history with an un- 
bizxed eye. He knows that our schools prepare first for 
the Kingdom of God, as the Saviour bade, and that this 
preparation is the firmest guarantee of upright and loyal 
citizenship. The others we disregard. But we are de- 
termined that the school in which Jesus Christ is ignored, 
or from which He is excluded, is not the school to which 
we can instruct our children. Therefore in our poverty, 
and how bitter it has often been God alone knows, we 
have erected the most splendid monument ever reared by 
any people to testify their belief in God, and their un- 


swerving devotion to His Son—the American parochial 
school. 
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